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evidence  of  memory  presents  the  work  of  Tomie  Arai  and  Lynne 
Yamamoto,  two  artists  whose  installations  highlight  aspects  of  their 
identity — as  producers  of  culture,  as  women,  as  Americans  of  Japanese 
descent — seen  against  the  backdrop  of  their  grandparents,  who 
relinquished  familiar  surroundings  for  new  lives  in  a  foreign  country. 
Maintaining  distinctive  voices,  Arai  and  Yamamoto  explore  themes  of 
family,  travel,  and  displacement,  diverse  threads  that  weave  "Evidence  of 
Memory"  into  a  unified  whole.  For  both  artists,  making  art  provides  a  way 
of  understanding  themselves  and  their  place  in  the  world,  as  well  as 
educating  others  about  broader  historical  issues. 

Tomie  Arai  was  born  in  1949  on  the  Upper  West  Side  of  Man- 
hattan, where  she  still  lives.  After  graduating  in  1967  from  the  High 
School  of  Music  and  Art,  she  enrolled  at  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Art, 
but  left  soon  after,  disenchanted  with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  painter.  From 
1972  to  1977,  she  created  murals  on  the  Lower  East  Side  under  the  auspices 
of  CityArts  Workshop,  an  organization  founded  in  1968  to  take  art  out  of 
museums  and  into  neighborhoods.  These  participatory  projects,  conceived 
and  executed  by  young  residents  from  the  neighborhood  in  which  the 
murals  were  located,  satisfied  Arai's  desire  to  make  art  that  embodied 
social  change.  Wall  of  Respect  for  Working  People  in  Chinatown  (1977),  which 
she  directed,  still  stands  on  the  corner  of  the  Bowery  and  Hester  Street,  a  mon- 
ument to  the  mural  movement  that  swept  across  inner  cities  in  the  1970s. 

During  the  eighties,  Arai  returned  to  the  studio  to  pursue 
printmaking,  a  medium  that  had  always  interested  her.  A  residency  at  the 
Printmaking  Workshop  in  New  York  gave  her  studio  space  and  an 
opportunity  to  experiment  with  various  techniques.  Run  by  Bob  Blackburn, 
the  Workshop  also  provided  a  place  to  meet  artists  from  all  over  the  world. 
Printmaking,  like  mural  painting,  is  accessible  to  a  larger  public,  for  prints 
are  intended  as  reproducible  multiples  for  mass  dissemination.  In 
addition,  printmaking  allowed  Arai  to  continue  her  investigation  of  cultural 
imagery,  particularly  representations  of  Asian-Americans.  She  began  to 
use  archival  photographs  from  the  Chinatown  History  Project  as  sources 
for  her  silkscreens.  She  wanted  these  anonymous  images  of  individuals  to 
counter  stereotypical  images  of  Asians  as  "inscrutable  Orientals,"  exotic 
objects  of  desire,  or  model  minorities.  Arai's  work  displays  a  keen 
awareness  of  the  significance  of  cultural  imagery  and  how  its  circulation  in 
books,  movies,  and  mass  media  constructs  a  particular  view  of  history. 
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The  objects  and  installations  in  evidence  of  memory 
represent  a  new  direction  for  Arai,  as  she  experiments  with  different  ways 
of  engaging  the  planar  surface  of  the  wall.  The  Family  Meal  (1991) 
introduces  a  wooden  table  that  stands,  altarlike,  before  images  of  faces  and 
hands  that  hang  on  the  wall  in  a  circular  shape  which  mirrors  the  table. 
Even  when  they  use  the  wall  as  support,  the  works  move  into  space.  Story- 
book for  Akira  (1996)  and  Family  Album  (1994)  are  composed  of  wooden 
panels  hinged  to  the  wall,  enabling  each  piece  to  be  opened  and  leafed 
through  like  an  oversize  book. 

While  Arai's  formal  language  has  become  more  sculptural,  her 
imagery  remains  that  of  printmaking.  In  keeping  with  her  earlier  practice, 
The  Family  Meal  includes  silkscreened  images  culled  from  books,  and 
archival  and  family  photographs.  Recently,  Arai  has  employed  ordinary 
objects — clocks,  boats,  shoes,  irons,  washbasins — as  symbols  or  icons  that 
evoke  a  narrative  of  travel  and  displacement.  The  Days  of  the  Week  (1995) 
includes  such  icons,  printed  in  gold  on  a  black  tar  paper  scroll  that  sweeps 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  While  gold  ink  and  the  unfurled  scroll  refer  to 
traditional  Japanese  art,  tar  paper  is  a  building  material  familiar  to  many 
Japanese-Americans  from  internment  camps. 

Although  Arai  focuses  on  events  and  rituals  specific  to  her  own 
family  and  past,  the  works  also  evoke  rituals  and  events  common  to  many 
cultures  or  shared  by  most  immigrants — the  experiences  of  displacement 
and  acculturation.  A  populist  at  heart,  Arai  chooses  images  that  have  a 
broad  appeal  to  those  not  necessarily  schooled  in  the  history  of  art  or 
artistic  conventions. 

Lynne  Yamamoto,  a  decade  younger  than  Arai,  is  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  visual  language  and  theory  of  European  modernism  taught  in  art 
schools,  particularly  the  Minimalist  tradition.  Born  in  1961,  she  spent  most 
of  her  youth  in  Honolulu.  She  attended  graduate  school  at  New  York 
University  (MA,  1991),  where  she  gradually  moved  away  from  painting  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  expanding  into  space.  She  experimented  with 
natural  materials — moss  stretched  over  canvas — and  materials  associated 
with  femininity,  such  as  pantyhose.  In  Hope  Springs  Eternal  (1991),  grass 
sprouts  from  a  latex  sling,  invoking  the  body.  In  Lighter  than  Air  (1991),  a 
circular  chamber  created  by  a  translucent  veil  painted  with  biomorphic 
shapes — "sex  glyphs" — drew  Duchampian  analogies  between  female 
sexuality  and  mechanical  gadgets.  Painted  in  luminescent  pigment,  the 
glyphs  glowed  in  the  dark,  commingling  with  shadows  cast  by  domestic 
implements — food  grinders,  meatball  makers,  shoe  stretchers — hanging 
within  the  chamber. 

The  following  year,  Ten  in  One  Hour  (1992)  initiated  an  ongoing 
series  of  installations  developed  from  a  narrative  about  the  life  of  the 


artist's  grandmother,  Chiyo,  who  came  from  Japan  to  Hawaii  as  a  picture 
bride  in  1914  and  worked  as  a  laundress  on  a  sugar  plantation  in  Kohala, 
Hawaii.  She  took  her  life  in  1942,  shortly  after  the  bombing  of  Pearl 
Harbor.  Ten  in  One  Hour  consists  of  small  glass  shelves  hung  in  a  grid  on 
the  wall.  Each  shelf  holds  a  small,  irregularly  shaped  object  tufted  with 
black  hair.  The  title  refers  directly  to  the  creation  of  these  objects.  Each  is 
made  from  soap,  grated  and  shaped  by  the  artist,  who  set  herself  the  task  of 
producing  ten  in  one  hour,  a  reenactment  of  labor  that  parallels  what  must 
have  been  her  grandmother's  repetitive  acts  of  washing,  wringing,  hanging, 
folding.  A  wooden  bathtub — a  reference  to  Chiyo's  death — containing  over 
two  hundred  objects,  a  suspended  light  bulb,  and  a  photograph  of  Chiyo 
with  her  daughters  complete  this  poignant  evocation. 

Submissions  for  Chiyo  (1995)  also  employs  the  overall  structure  of  a 
grid  composed  of  identical  units  that  display  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
handcrafted:  1500  muslin  squares,  arranged  in  fifty  horizontal  and  thirty- 
four  vertical  rows.  Yamamoto  has  painstakingly  embroidered  nine  stitches 
in  each  square  with  a  strand  of  her  hair.  The  numbers  are  symbolic:  Chiyo 
died  at  age  fifty;  nine  refers  to  the  day  and  month  of  her  death.  The  artist 
was  thirty-four  when  she  made  the  piece.  Significant  dates  in  her 
grandmother's  life  are  embossed  on  blank  areas  of  the  grid.  As  in  Ten  in 
One  Hour,  the  body  is  ever  present,  but  never  represented  in  its  entirety. 
Rather,  fragments  of  the  body,  or  physical  relics  of  its  labor,  powerfully  allude 
to  the  whole.  Yamamoto's  body  becomes  a  surrogate  for  her  grandmother's. 

Yamamoto's  personalization  of  the  grid  subverts  the  modernist 
notion  of  autonomy  long  associated  with  the  grid  form.  And  her  processes, 
in  the  evocation  of  "feminine"  activities,  give  new  meaning  to  the  term 
Action  Painting,  with  its  connotations  of  (male)  authenticity,  and  to  Process 
Art,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  act  of  making  for  its  own  sake.  Overtly 
autobiographical  and  private,  Yamamoto's  art  simultaneously  draws  in  and 
directs  the  viewer  outward  to  consider  its  historical  context. 

/  hang  my  hat  up  after  work  (1992)  consists  of  seven  casts  of 
Yamamoto's  ear,  each  in  a  flower  pot  of  overgrown  grass.  To  the  artist, 
these  ears  suggest  the  positive  practice  of  "reconstructing" — of  hearing — 
previously  marginalized  histories,  evi  dence  of  memory  presents 
the  collective  results  of  listening  to  and  reconstructing  unheard  pasts.  By 
commemorating  seemingly  insignificant  acts  performed  every  day  by 
ordinary  individuals,  the  installations  of  Arai  and  Yamamoto  entreat  us  to 
remember  that  we  are  as  much  a  part  of  American  history  as  the  so-called 
Great  Men.  These  artists  effectively  transform  first  person  singular  into 
first  person  plural. 

Eugenie  Tsai 
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THE  PROCESS 
Of  MEMORY 


...the  act  of  imagination  is  bound  up  with  memory.  You  know,  they  straightened 
out  the  Mississippi  River  in  places,  to  make  room  for  houses  and  livable 
acreage.  Occasionally  the  river  floods  these  places.  "Floods"  is  the  word  they 
use,  but  in  fact  it  is  not  flooding:  it  is  remembering.  Remembering  where  it 
used  to  be.  All  water  has  a  perfect  memory  and  is  forever  trying  to  get  back  to 
where  it  was. ...It  is  emotional  memory — what  the  nerves  and  the  skin 
remember  as  well  as  how  it  appeared.  And  a  rush  of  imagination  is  our 
"flooding." — Toni  Morrison, "The  Site  of  Memory" 

The  dreamlike,  poetic  space  created  by  the  installation  works  of  Tomie  Arai 
and  Lynne  Yamamoto  is  the  space  of  memory.  Allusive,  metaphorical, 
metonymic,  incantatory,  the  works  retrieve  stories  that  are  fragmentary,  yet 
place  at  their  center  human  experience,  relationships,  and  identity.  These 
fragments  of  hitherto  untold  stories  are  rendered  through  found  objects, 
photographs,  and  images  of  the  body  which  have  been  transformed  by  the 
artists  into  mnemonic  vessels.  Like  a  text  or  lyric  to  be  learned  by  rote,  the 
works  draw  on  accumulated  elements  that  call  up  memory  through  a 
process  set  in  motion.  Viewers  are  suspended  within  the  poignant,  at 
times  painful  intimacy  of  this  experience.  They  come  to  occupy  a  site  of 
empathy,  one  that  enables  a  mutual  approach  between  viewer  and  artist, 
between  self  and  other. 

The  power  of  the  installations  lies  precisely  in  the  disarming,  often 
intimate  quality  they  radiate,  each  in  different  ways,  through  different 
means.  But  the  potency  can  also  be  traced  to  the  specificity  and  complexity 
with  which  the  artists  invoke  identity  and  experience,  both  social  and 
psychic.  Arai  and  Yamamoto  use  materials,  images,  and  motifs  that  tell 
audiences  something  about  their  Asian-American  heritage — that  carry  the 
weight  of  both  personal  and  social  history.  When  the  artists  locate  an 
Asian-American  female  subjectivity  at  the  center  of  their  works,  they  are 
placing  before  viewers  the  experience  of  those  whose  lives  and  images 
normally  exist  at  the  periphery  of  representation  in  our  society.  The  artists 
conceive  the  space  of  memory  as  a  visionary  and  inclusive  one. 

Arai  and  Yamamoto  share  a  commitment  to  conveying  peripheral, 
often  untold  stories  and,  in  the  process,  to  creating  images  of  Asian- 
Americans  that  are  true  to  their  varied  histories,  experiences,  and  desires. 
Because  their  histories  have  been  characterized  by  oppression,  because 
they  concern  that  which  has  been  lost  or  taken  away,  the  process  of  retrieval 
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is  a  significant  one.  It  is  laden  with  complexity  and,  paradoxically,  a  sense 
of  irrecoverable  loss.  These  artists  strive  against  the  currents  of  official 
history,  against  the  so-called  norms  of  a  society  upholding  monocultural 
values,  in  order  to  create  alternative  modes  of  representation,  values,  and 
ideals.  They  question  received  ideas  about  what  art  is,  and  urge  us  to 
reflect  on  the  aesthetic  standards,  values,  and  language  used  to  evaluate  it. 

Arai  and  Yamamoto  are  both  sansei — third  generation — Japanese- 
American  women  artists  whose  grandparents  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  from  Japan  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  Bringing  them  together 
in  this  exhibition  helps  us  to  understand  identity  and  cultural  difference  in 
nuanced  yet  fluid  terms:  the  two  women  share  points  of  identity  across 
race  and  gender,  but  their  experiences,  sensibilities,  and  preoccupations  are 
borne  out  in  distinctive  ways  in  their  art  work. 

Growing  up  in  different  eras,  social  milieus,  and  geographical 
settings,  Arai  and  Yamamoto,  although  rooted  in  diverse  circumstances, 
mine  similar  terrain.  Born  in  1949,  Arai  was  raised  on  New  York  City's 
Upper  West  Side,  where  many  Japanese-Americans  settled  following  their 
release  from  internment  camps  during  World  War  II.  More  than  110,000 
Japanese-Americans,  many  of  them  born  in  the  United  States,  were 


Lynne  Yamamoto,  ten  in  one  hour,  1992  (detail) 


incarcerated  in  these  camps  as  a  result  of  racist  government  policy.  Arai's 
work  reflects  the  legacy  of  internment  and  an  awareness  of  oppression  in 
Asia  and  in  the  United  States  gained  under  the  influence  of  American 
feminism,  the  anti-Vietnam  war  movement,  and  the  Asian-American 
movement. 

Arai  began  her  artistic  career  as  a  printmaker  and  community 
artist,  bringing  art  into  the  streets  by  creating  large-scale  murals  with 
inner-city  youth  in  order  to  demystify  the  process  of  creating  art.  These 
projects  have  helped  shape  a  process-oriented  art  practice  that  incorporates 
a  commitment  to  the  concept  of  community  with  an  ethic  of  labor,  care, 
and  inclusiveness.  Addressing  themes  of  family,  community,  and  tradition, 
Arai's  work  casts  a  kind  of  subtle  and  poetic  alchemy  in  which  the  hard- 
ships of  immigrant  life  and  the  longing  for  a  homeland  are  transcended 
and  a  hybrid  existence  is  eked  out.  Everyday  domestic  objects  are  trans- 
formed into  magical  touchstones  for  memory,  continuity,  and  meaning. 

Born  in  Hawaii  in  1961,  Yamamoto  grew  up  in  a  uniquely  Asian- 
Pacific-American  milieu.  She  probes  her  community's  experience  of  living 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  bombing.  In  its  charged  aftermath, 
many  Japanese-Americans  were  forced  to  burn  precious  family 
possessions — any  links  to  Japan — for  fear  of  being  branded  collaborators. 


As  in  Arai's  work,  these  heirlooms  persist  as  traces  of  an  elusive  homeland. 
Much  of  Yamamoto's  work  explores  the  legacy  of  colonialism  and 
plantation  life  in  Hawaii  for  women  of  her  grandmother's  generation  who 
had  been  "picture  brides."  Yamamoto  probes  the  interior  life  of  such 
women  with  intimacy  and  fearlessness — women  whose  lives  as 
laundresses  or  fieldworkers  on  plantations  denied  them  a  means  of 
expressing  that  rich  interiority.  The  inner  life  finds  its  correspondence  in 
the  lush  natural  materials  and  images  of  Hawaii  that  the  artist  incorporates 
into  her  installations. 

The  exhibition  space  that  embraces  the  work  of  these  two  artists 
presents  the  viewer  with  parallels,  intersections,  and  divergences  in  ideas 
and  presentation;  at  the  same  time,  the  works  offer  sites  of  intimacy, 
empathy,  and  reflection:  sites  of  the  self. 

TOMIE   A  R  A  I  !   THERE  TO  THERE 

The  title  of  this  minimalist  work,  produced  in  1994,  embodies  many  of  the 
thematic,  aesthetic,  and  practical  concerns  of  the  artist.  There  to  Here 
implies  myriad  associations:  journey,  distance,  dislocation,  home  and 
homeland,  process,  evolution,  transformation. 

The  phrase,  in  its  brevity,  is  illustrated  by  the  poetic  restraint  of 
three  paper  elements  whose  precision  is  rooted  in  Japanese  forms  and 
aesthetics.  The  result  is  a  thoroughly  hybrid  form  and  imagery  reflective  of 
the  artist's  own  hybridity  as  an  Asian-American.  A  wash  of  iridescent  gold 
waves  appears  at  the  base  of  each  piece,  a  recurring  motif  in  Arai's  work: 
the  touch  of  alchemy  that  sustains  us  in  the  "here"  while  keeping  intact  the 
memory  of  "there."  We  are  delivered  from  the  homeland  to  a  new  home, 
however  unstable  each  of  those  two  sites  may  seem  to  the  immigrant  or  to 
the  American-born  attempting  to  grasp  their  heritage.  The  process  of 
arrival  is  perpetual  and  reversible,  the  work  seems  to  tell  us,  for  in  its 
balance  of  three  self-contained,  almost  identical  forms  sequentially  bearing 
the  words  "there,"  "to,"  and  "here,"  we  understand  that  the  state  of 
becoming,  the  sense  of  betweenness  embodied  in  memory,  is  endowed 
with  value  equal  to  its  end  points. 

The  journey  implicit  in  the  work,  then,  is  geographical  and  psychic, 
concrete  and  metaphorical.  It  acknowledges  the  multiple  migrations  of 
immigrants,  the  dislocation  implicit  in  the  experience  of  internment  and 
exile,  the  ambivalent  negotiation  of  assimilation,  and  the  distancing  from 
one's  origins.  The  spareness  of  the  work  sets  out  a  Zen-like  space  of 
meditation,  a  site  in  which  to  contemplate  a  sense  of  self  amid  the  larger 
environment  that  casts  one  as  alien  "other." 

This  meditative  space  assumes  a  more  distinct  physiognomy  in 
other  works  by  Arai,  such  as  At  the  Heart  of  This  Narrative  Lies  a  Human  Life 
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(1991)-  Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl  (1993),  and  Family  Album  (1994).  In  these 
works,  the  focus  is  on  the  human  face,  with  its  dispassionate  gaze  rising 
out  of  darkness  or  behind  a  veil,  out  of  the  obscurity  of  otherness  urging  us 
toward  a  recognition  of  its  humanness:  toward  self-recognition. 
Dreamlike  without  existing  merely  in  dreams,  this  site  of  contemplation  is 
filled  with  possibility. 

In  works  such  as  Journal  Pages  (1995),  the  artist  transforms  found 
objects — relics  of  everyday  life  including  family  photographs — to  create  a 
continuity  of  experience.  These  objects  become  the  material  evidence  of 
memory  and  of  life  lived  with  evolving  traditions  and  stabilizing  forces. 
Similarly,  in  The  Family  Meal  (1991),  Arai  depicts  the  daily  ritual  of  eating, 
nourishing  the  body  and  spirit.  Presence  is  implicit  through  absence, 
through  fragmented  images  which  surround  Arai's  circular  site  of 
meditation  where  one  envisions  oneself  whole.  The  artist  seems  to  be 
urging  us  to  simply  look  before  us  to  find  our  gifts  and  tools  of  survival. 

Arai's  art  work  is  accessed  via  the  social:  family  and  community, 
and  the  ideas  of  ancestry  and  tradition  that  bind  and  keep  them.  We 
experience  the  site  of  empathy  as  a  veiled  sight,  at  the  threshold  of  private, 
psychic  experience.  In  other  words,  the  work  initiates  a  process  that 
propels  us  into  ourselves,  into  internal  contemplation.  The  work  embodies 
a  gesture  toward  the  intimate  without  attempting  to  represent  it. 

LYNNE  YAMAMOTCKTEN   IN  ONE  HOUR 

In  Yamamoto's  work,  the  veil  is  drawn  aside.  Hers  is  the  territory  of  the 
interior  life  in  its  repressed  desire,  pleasure,  trauma,  and  mystery.  Often 
Yamamoto  presents  us  with  a  sight  both  fascinating  and  repellent  as  it  lays 
bare  the  psychic  violence  meted  out  by  colonialism  and  racist  oppression 
that  becomes  self-inflicted.  The  work  dares  visually  to  speak  the 
unspeakable:  that  which  is  both  strange  and  familiar  for  viewers. 

Metonyms  of  the  body — raced,  gendered,  sexualized  signifiers  of  the 
Asian-American  woman  such  as  hair,  legs,  and  ears — are  implicated  in 
narratives  of  history,  memory,  autobiography,  and  domestic  labor.  As  in 
Arai's  There  to  Here,  the  title,  Ten  in  One  Hour  (1992),  is  suggestive  of 
multiple  facets  of  the  artist's  work. 

Ten  in  One  Hour  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  works,  which  includes 
Wrung  (1992)  and  Wash  Closet  (1993),  conceived  in  response  to  the 
narrative  of  an  issei  (first-generation)  woman  named  Chiyo,  the  artist's 
grandmother  who  arrived  in  Hawaii  from  Japan  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  as  a  picture  bride.  Laboring  as  a  laundress  on  a  plantation,  the 
woman  lived  an  arduous  life;  following  the  death  of  her  husband  and  the 
bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor,  she  drowned  herself  in  an  ofuro,  a  Japanese 
bathtub. 
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Tomie  Arai,  arrival,  1995 
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Ten  in  One  Hour  memorializes  the  life  and  suicide  of  Chiyo  with 
disturbing  resonance.  Rows  of  oddly  shaped  soap  sculptures  embedded 
with  short  tufts  of  coarse  black  hair  sit  on  glass  shelves  on  a  wall.  An  ojuro 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  wall,  partially  filled  with  more  soap  and  hair  pieces. 
The  orderliness  of  the  grid  on  the  wall  contradicts  each  piece's  quirky 
irregularity.  With  its  "remainders"  piled  inside  the  ofuro,  the  work's  bitter 
poetry  is  revealed  in  a  harsh  and  fruitless  cycle  of  labor  in  which  Chiyo's 
endlessly  repeated  activity  of  washing  clothes  yields  no  material  object. 
Yamamoto's  soap  sculpmres  function  as  metaphors  for  that  labor;  at  the 
same  time,  embedded  with  the  racially  signifying  black  hair,  they  stand  in 
metonymically  for  the  body. 

In  Ten  in  One  Hour,  the  modernist  grid  is  ultimately  infused  with 
the  meaning  it  both  shuns  and  absorbs:  the  cultural,  gender,  historical, 
and  experiential  specificity  of  the  materials  and  images  that  the  artist  uses. 
Similarly.  Submissions  for  Chiyo  (1995)  stands  as  a  poignant  memorial  to 
Chiyo:  a  grid  of  fabric  swatches  delicately  sewn  with  coarse  hair  into 
mysterious,  oddly  durable  pictograms  is  interrupted  by  significant  dates  in 
Chiyo's  life,  embossed  in  the  wall. 

Yamamoto  often  uses  organic  materials  that  refer  to  the  physical 
landscape  of  Hawaii,  juxtaposing  them  with  unlikely  images  and  objects. 
In  /  hang  my  hat  up  after  work  (1992),  ears  fashioned  from  cast  glass  are 
contained  in  pots  of  winter  ryegrass  set  under  grow  lights  on  the  floor;  long 
shanks  of  black  hair  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling  above.  Through  the 
surprising  pairing  of  such  materials,  a  rich  sense  of  allusiveness  emerges: 
for  example,  grass  and  hair  suggest  the  notion  of  the  body  as  a  metaphor 
for  land. 

For  Yamamoto,  as  for  Arai,  the  concept  of  process  in  art  making, 
whether  in  collaboration  or  alone,  is  all  important.  As  "there  to  here" 
implies  an  ethic  and  relationship  of  care  inherent  in  crafting  the  work,  the 
means  endowed  with  value,  so  "ten  in  one  hour"  suggests  a  process  of 
repetitive  labor — a  reenactment  by  the  artist  that  is  vital  to  the  integrity  and 
meaning  of  the  art  work  and  respectful  to  the  life  which  inspired  it. 

For  Tomie  Arai  and  Lynne  Yamamoto,  the  interest  in  a  meaningful  process 
in  art  making  extends  to  the  collaborative  community  projects  each  has 
consistently  undertaken.  While  Arai's  involvement  in  community  art  dates 
back  almost  two  decades,  Yamamoto  has  worked  as  an  artist-educator  in 
public  schools  for  the  past  three  years.  Both  are  engaged  in  a  continuous 
examination  of  the  process  of  creating  community  art  and  their  role  in  it, 
questioning  how  community,  its  members,  and  its  territories  are  defined 
and  enfranchised;  how  art  can  give  voice  to  silenced  individuals  and  heal 
ruptured  communities;  and  how  individual  experience  can  be 


meaningfully  translated  into  collective  endeavor. 

In  1988,  Arai  began  creating  photo  silkscreen  prints  based  on  oral 
histories  conducted  with  Asian-American  women,  many  of  whom  were 
immigrants.  The  work  integrated  archival  material  and  was  the 
culmination  of  a  highly  collaborative  approach  with  many  different 
participants.  Through  this  project,  Arai  facilitated  a  lasting  public 
commemoration  of  one  community's  history,  ancestry,  tradition,  and 
identity  through  the  personal  stories  of  individuals.  Over  the  coming  year, 
she  will  be  engaged  in  a  similar  project  of  community  collaboration 
creating  a  commissioned  public  art  piece  to  be  housed  in  an  interpretive 
center  on  the  African  Burial  Grounds  in  lower  Manhattan.  Given  the  site's 
much  publicized  history  of  conflict  over  ownership,  Arai  here  takes  on  the 
challenging  task  of  working  in  different  communities,  aiming,  in  her 
words,  to  "dignify  tradition  and  acknowledge  one's  ancestors,"  so  as  to 
"expand  the  idea  of  a  what  a  community  is  beyond  nationalist  barriers." 

Yamamoto  recently  completed  a  community  art  project  with  fellow 
artist-educator  Aresh  Javadi  for  the  Arts  Festival  of  Atlanta  in  collaboration 
with  students  from  Booker  T.  Washington  High  School  and  the  Harland 
Teen  Center-Boys  and  Girls  Club.  The  project  posed  similar  challenges  of 
working  within  different  communities,  across  racial  and  regional 
difference,  privileging  thf  collaborative  process.  Students  conducted  oral 
interviews  with  older  family  members  about  their  lives,  then  responded  to 
what  they  learned  by  together  creating  sculptural  environments  in  a  house 
in  their  own  neighborhood. 

Significantly,  both  Arai  and  Yamamoto  are  intent  on  finding  ways 
of  linking  the  different  contexts  of  their  art  practice  and  lending  a  sense  of 
wholeness  to  the  work  they  do  in  communities,  art  galleries,  and  in  other 
sites.  The  privileging  of  memory  and  process  is  one  unifying  element. 

Kerri  Sakamoto 

Kerri  Sakamoto  is  a  fiction  and  script  writer  living  in  New  York. 
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WORKS  IN  THE 
EXHIBITION 


All  works  are  from  the  collections  of  the  respective  artists. 
Dimensions  are  in  inches;  height  precedes  width  precedes  depth. 
Tomie  Arai  (b.  1949) 

THE   FAMILY  MF.AL.i99i 

Table  tops,  wooden  base,  silkscreen  pieces  mounted  on  wood,  small 
papier-mache  box,  bowls,  and  chopsticks,  180  x  96  x  60 

FAMILY  ALBUM,  I994 

Wood  and  silkscreen,  dimensions  variable 

issho  (one  life),  1994 
Silkscreen  on  wood,  73/8x5  3/4 

JOURNAL  PAGES,  1995 

Mixed  media  on  wood,  25 1/2  x  18 

ARRIVAL,  I995 

Chair,  silkscreen  on  cedar,  twine,  straw  slippers,  and  wood,  70  x  36  x  48 

THE   DAYS  OF  THE  WEEK,  L995 

Silkscreen  monoprint  on  tar  paper,  plywood  panels,  paper,  and  twine, 
108x168 

SAN  S  E  I  ,  1995 

Wood,  twine,  silkscreen,  and  mixed  media,  48  x  44 

CANAL  STREET,  I996 

Silkscreen  on  wood,  18  x  48 

STORYBOOK   FOR  AKIRA,  I996 

Silkscreen  on  wood,  48  x  204 


Lynne  Yamamoto  (b.  1961) 

TEN    IN   ONE   HOUR,  I992 

Grated  soap,  artificial  hair,  glass,  shelf  brackets,  wood,  light  bulb, 
photograph,  and  text,  dimensions  variable 

WAITING,  I992-96 

Artificial  hair,  cast  glass,  grass,  soil,  clay  pots,  and  grow  lights, 
dimensions  variable 

DAI  KO  N   ASHl/WHITE   RADISH    LEGS,  I993 

Cast  glass,  artificial  hair,  and  wood,  28  x  16  x  12 

SUBMISSIONS   FOR  CHIYO,  I995 

Hair,  muslin,  gelatin  silver  print,  and  stamped  dates,  60  x  120  x  1 
c,  1996 

Leaves  and  straight  pins,  dimensions  variable 
Tomie  Arai  and  Lynne  Yamamoto 

CONVERSATIONS,  I996 

Wood,  string,  nails,  artificial  hair,  and  paint,  dimensions  variable 
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WHITNEY  MUSEUM   OF  AMERICAN  ART  AT  CHAMPION 

One  Champion  Plaza,  Atlantic  Street  at  Tresser  Boulevard 
Stamford,  Connecticut  06921 

GALLERY  HOURS 

Tuesday-Saturday,  11:00-5:00 
Free  admission 

GALLERY  TALKS 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  12:30 
Tours  by  appointment 

STA  F  F 

Eugenie  Tsai 
Branch  Director 

Cynthia  Roznoy 
Manager 

Angela  Kramer  Murphy 
Gallery  Coordinator/ Education 

Jennifer  L.  Gauthier 

Gallery  Coordinator/ Public  Programs 

Susan  Collier 
Saturday  Receptionist 

Design 

Tina  Davis,  New  York 
Printing 

Meridian  Printing 
Paper 

Champion  ®  Benefit 
Champion  ®  Pageantry 

Photograph  credits: 

D.  James  Dee  (a  r  r  1  v  a  l  ,  family  album); 

Aresh  Javadi  (t  e  n  in  one  hour); 

Lynne  Yamamoto  (submissions  for  chiyo) 


